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—V0000— 
MISREPRESENTATION OF FACTS, AND PER- 
Vie RSK IN OF CIRC fahren: 
fn the reported’ Judgment of the ere of hings Bench, 
on the repr a Of a New Triad ti the case of the King 
gains? Cartwright, Edmonds, Weoler, Maddocks, 

and hewis . 


When I first saw the Report of the Judgment of 
the Court of King’s Bench, on the refusal of a new trial, 
in this case, I could hardly persuade myself that it was 
any thing bul a mistkke—a blunder of the reporters —so 
grossly does iiie re » orl misre present the facts on the part 
ef the defendants! It then occurred to me, that Mr. 

Justice Best had very recently complained of the unfair- 
ness of rendering a Jude accountable for the errors of a 
reporter, and delermined not to commit any such of- 
fence, if | could avoid it, | wrote to the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice Abbott a letter of which the following is a literal 
copy :— 

My Lord, 

Feeling it a duty in justice lo myself to make 
some comments uponsa decumeut purporting to bea 
report of the decision of the Court of King’s Bench, on 
the discharge of the rule nisi, obtaine:: in the case of the 
King against Kdamonds and others, in parl 3, vol. iv. p- 
A714, of Barnewail and Aldersen’s Reporis of cases in 
flilary Term, 142!, L bave taisen the liberty of respect- 
fully requesting from vour lordship, information whether 


Vou. Vil. Mo 22. 
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that report is sufficiently accurate to be considered a 
fair statement of the reasons which induced the Court 
to decide against the application for a new trial. I 
should not have troubled your lordship on this subject, 
but that I find in such report, some very mistaken and 
erroneous views of the facts of the case ; independent of 
the conclusions on which different opinions may be en- 
tertained. Mr. Justice Best having very properly com- 
plained of being made responsible for the opinion of an 
erroneous report of his observations in a recent case, [ 
have taken this method of endeavouring to avoid falling 
into any error, in a comment upon those attributed to 
your lordship, as the organ of the court, in this instance. 
“T remain, &c. 
Warwick Goal, Nov 4, 1821. 


Three weeks have now elapsed. and no answer has 
been returned. The omission to answer a letter is so 
very trifling an addition to the injuries I have received 
at the hands of his lordship, that I shall not even com- 
plain of his want of common courtesy. It is perhaps 
beiter that politeness should not diszuise some ofker 
wants, which licentious tongues have been loud in pro- 
claiming to the world. But it will not much gooey 
value of precedents, in the eye of a lawyer, when ** 
thus seen upon what loose authority the books are cuin- 
piled :—and when decisions, which are expected to derd 
all future cases, are thus abandoned by their authors, 
like bastard children to the protection of their acczden- 
tal patrons. [t is evident, from the length of time 
which the court took to deliber ate, the extreme length 
at which it thought it necessary to express iis opinions ; 
and the unusual for matily of reducing the results of the 
private deliberation of the four Judges, to a written 
document, which was read by the Lord Chief Justice, as 
the opinzon of the 2 hdhosfine — it is evident, I say, from 
all this, that the Court exdeavoured to seitle the law 
upon this important subject ;—and that it intended also 
to lead the public to believe that it had carefuliy exa- 
mined the particulars of the case at issue, and thus amply 
justified the course il thought proper to pursue. Such 
a decision demanded the utmost care and correctness, in 


reporiing—that the duvds iy Which Ho owas found might 
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safely direct tle practice of other judges :—and whea a 
report, or a pretended report, of this decision, was pub- 
bicly challenged, as grossly misrepresenting the case of 
the defendants, it seems to me to have been the duty of 
the Chief Justice (if not of the whole court) to have as- 
certained whether the report was really accurate—and 
if it were found to be correct, to have given those whom 
it has so deeply injured, an opp: tunity of showing the 
mistakes into which the court bad fallen. A sullen si- 
lence, an affeciation of unapproachable dignity, in such 
a case, is ridiculous, as well as injurious. Were there 
any appeal ayainst the i injury to a superior Court, the 
Judges of the Court of King’s Bench might refuse to in- 
terfere:—but that Court has stopped all appeal— 
that court has left us without remedy against any wrong 
it may have inflicted. We have no means of redress 
left us. We may indeed petition the legislature—but 
ere the legislature shall have met, one of the defendants 
will have completed the partion ‘of privation assigned to 
him—f it were not, besides, well knewn that the ‘leaders 
of the majority of that house, would not fail to a-sert that 
the Jaws of the country were not the patrimony of the 
friends of reform. In this state of matters, surely it is 
the duty of the court, to see that its opinion, and theac- 
tual reasons, on which that opinion was founded, should 
have been correctly stated ;—and from the silence of the 
Chief Justice, san aps it may be fairly presumed that he 
has nothing io say. 1 shall, therefore, treat this report 
as containing the deliberate decision of the court :—and 
proceed to shew, that 2 owght not to have come to such 
a decision : -—and that it is bound, in justice, to the spi- 
rit of the English Law, and the very letter of its statutes, 
to retract a decision so injurious to the character of both 
—putting totally out of the question, the suflerings of 
those, who have wasted six months of imprisonment, 
under a sentence which ought not to have been passed, 
in the face of so many proofs of partiality and injustice, 
in the progress of the prosecution, and at the time of 
trial. 

I have clready inserted this curious document, in No. 
419, and numbered the paragraphs for the purpose of 
easier reference. 1 now request the reader to turn lo 
it, and accompany me in the analpsis of the namberless 
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misrepresentations with which it abounds. In paragraphs 
2,3, and 4, the court is made to put most unfairly three 
points at issue. ii says the challenges were supposed 
to have been dul¥ taken, on the grounds of the supposed 
unindifferency of the Master of the Crown office, andthe 
Sherif!;—and opinions supposed to have been expressed 
by the jurors, hostile to the defendants. Now these 
suppositions are unauthorised interpolations. The de- 
rae er did not suppose any such matters. They were 
convinced of them; and offered irrefrayable proofs of 
their existence. IT shall shew, by and by, from this do- 
cument itself, that the court admitted the “facts charged 
—which were even admitted by the affidavits of the 
prosecutors—and that the decision of the Court, does not 
rest upon the disproof of the charges— but on the absurd 
alleeation, that the char ges Were e@ of no consequence, and 
that 20 injury had resulted from them. Why, then, 
were these suppositions introduced by the Court? Per- 
haps it is not difficult for my readers, in their turn, te 
suppose something explanatory. 

In paragraph 4, the Court enters into a declaration, 
that no challenge to the jury, separately or collectively, 
can be made until a fu/l jury appears:—a case is cited 
in which this rule of law is acted upon, and where the 
jury is set aside aceordingly upon due challenge :—V2- 
cars vy. Langham, Hob. 235):—and then, par. 5, it is 
broadly stated, “ that every one of the challenges ‘taken 
‘¢ at this trial, was taken and made beforea full j jury had 
*¢ appeared, and therefore made irregularly and out of 

“ season.” Will my readers believe it possible, that this 
broad and unqualified statement should be made against 
the fact? Will it be believed, that Mr. Hill cited this case 
in behalf of the defendants? Will it be believed that 
this statement is contraclictcd by the affidavits before the 
Court? Will it be believed that the defendants did 
make their challenges at a proper time, and when a full 
gury had appear ed? Yet is this true. The challenges 
were made at the very time, when the Chief Justice— 
says they ought to have been made—they were made 
precisely as they were made in the cases cited by Mr. 
{ill and the Lord Chief Justice—and yet the Court is 
made to say, they could not have been granted, because 


they were not made at a proper time! Who could make 
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the Court make such a mistake as this? But this is not 
all! We were ready to reduce our challenges to writing, 
but the Judge would not receive them :—and we then 
informed the Judge that we should tender a bill of excep- 
tions against his conduct, for the refusal to permit the 
challenges tobe made. The Court is made to falsify the 
fact. Does not the Court owe to zétself, toits consistency, 
to its wntegrily, the disavowal of such a report ? 

The quibble in par. 6, is hardly worth a comment.— 
It matters not whether a new tral, or a venire de novo, 
should have been the result. It was justice that was 
sought; and it is but a weak excuse to say, it was not 
sought for in fechwical terms. An English Court of 
Justice ought not to erect a barrier of quibbles against 
law and reason. Nor does the court mend the matter, 
by stating that the improper granting or refusing of a 
challenge, is alike the foundation for a wr2t of error.— 
For it is decided, that no writ of error could be granted, 
without leave of the Attorney-General !—a very pretty 
gentleman, indeed, for a Reformer to ask favors of ; the 
more particularly in a case where he was the prosecutor, 
at the discretion of the ministry. ‘‘ It would be ill-snatch- 
“¢ ing a bone from a dog’s mouth,” says the proverb ;— 
and yet the expectation of an Attorney-General’s letting 
go his grasp of a shoal of Reformers, had been a much 
more forlorn hope! 

In par. 7, we come again in close contact with the 
court. It says, ‘“‘ every challenge ought to be propounded 
‘“* in such a way, that it »ay be put, at the time, on the 
“ nist preus record.” Well, my good Lord Chief Justice ! 
OUR CHALLENGES WERE SO PROPOUNDED. They might 
have been put upon the record ; but the Judge did not 
choose to place them there. They were so propounded, 
and at the very time, when they ought to have been so 
propounded, to enable the Judge to do his duty. But 
the defendants had no power to enforce this placing up- 
on record. They were anxious it should be done; but 
they could not make the Judge do what they wished. | 
endeavoured by all possible means to call his attention to 
the injustice of the proceedings in the original nomina- 
tion of our precious jury—one of whom (and, perhaps, 
more) does not even know, at present, for what offence 
the defendants were tried, or of what he found them 
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guilty. Mr. Denman and Mr. Hill pointed out the ve- 
rious emissions and neglects, of the toeal authorities. — 
But to no purpose. We were to be positively favoured 
with what was jeeringly called a trial. Every thing was 
ready on one side. The prosecutors did not complain. 
They were anxious to proceed. ‘The Judge was satistied, 
and said he was dcund to proceed. tiho, or what, 
BOUND him, 1, of course, cannot tcll:—but it was de- 

termined to: try us, at all events ; and to refuse us a new 
trial, because the Judge would not do what ought to 
have been done by him, and what we enabled hin’ tu do, 
if he pleased~ ~is a species of law logic that may possibly 
startle weak heads. 

The Court is made (in par. 11) to waive this assumed 
defect in form, which is of its own creating, and lo pro- 
veed to argu the question of the grounds of challenge. 
This is totally errelevant, and wrnrecessury ; -—though i 
have no objection to me et the Court on that ground ; “but 
( shall first premise, that we did not apply to the Court 
tor any of its discretion. lam one of those who think 
it ought to have ro discretionary power whaiever. No 
man is safe, who has to rely onthe déscretianary justice, 
of his adversaries in any point of view :—and a reformer 
would vot expect much discr elionary indulyence. We 
demanded the protection of positive and recognised law. 
Certain measures of defence are accorded to defendants, 
and feeling ourselves wronged, we demanded their ap- 
plication at the trial. ‘There they were refused us:— 
and we applied to the Court of King’s Bench, to enforce 
OUR RIGHT to the BENEFITS of the law. We had grounds 
of complaint against the Master of the Crown-office, and 
we demanded that those grounds should be tried. We 
had grounds of complaint against the Sheriff, and we de- 
manded. that they should be tried. We had grounds of 
complaint suit the jury, and we also demanded an in- 
vestigation af them, in ihe legal mode. All these de- 
mands were refuserl, without any knowledge on the part 
of the Judge whether they were good, or bad :—and on 
the prejudice resuiting from the refusal to comply with 
the requisition of the ‘law, we sought a remedy in the 
Court of King’s Bench. We gratuitously went into the 
case, and shewed that we had ample reason for our de- 
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mand—but if was not on this ground, that the Court 
sught to have proceeded. Its business was to enforce 
the strict and literal observance of the LAW! With 
this explanatory preamble, let ussee what is the force of 
its reasons against the law. The Court says—* if we 
* had that right, and would insist upon it, we should have 
‘“* pursued it righily and regularly.” ‘To this I answer 
the Court, WE DID PURSUE JT RIGHTLY, AND 
REGULARLY :—and it availed us not, either with 
the Court of King’s Bench, or with the judge upon the 
trial! Upon its own statement, the Court is therefore 
bound to retract its decision, and to do us tardy justice— 
-or at least to forbear doing us further wrong! One 
Ford here as to the charge of wishing for “ a de- 
*¢ Jay of justice.’ The defendants never desired a mo- 
ment’s delay. As soon as the indictment was found, in 
the Autumn of 1519, they hastened to Warwick to meet 
the charge, and f: ound their prosecutors had removed the 
case into the King’s Bench, and thus postponed it to the 
Spring Assizes of 1820. At that period, when the de- 
fendants were anxious to proceed, Mr. Justice Best, re- 
quested, asa personal favor to himself, owing to his i in- 
disposition, that it might be postponed. Thus a delay of 
twelve months Was eecasioned against the wish of the 
defendants ; and three terms after the trial, were taken 
for deliberation by the Chicf Baron and the Court of 
King’s Bench, without one hour’s delay ever being re- 
quested by the defendants :—and yet the Court imputes 
to them a wish to delay justice! But this imputation 
ecrresponds well enough with the rest of this ncensistent 
document. Reproaches and misrepresentations are 
safely utiered, ween reply is forbidden—but they are far 
more safe than honorable, or just. 

I now come to the Court’s apology for the Master of 
the Crown-office ;—a gentleman who seems a peculiar 
favorite with certain great men. Our charges against 
him were four:—but the Court very sagaciously disco- 
vers, in paragraph 15, that “ there cannot be any chal. 
© Jenge against him for partiality,” however clearly 
the partiality nay be demonstrated. We cannot call this 
nonsence—and it might not be decorous to give its right 
aame. This curious conclusion arises out of the words of 
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the act, which after describing some part of the mode by 
which a special jury shall be struck, adds-— which said 
“qury so struck as aforesaid, SHALL be the jury returned 
“ for the trial of the said issue.” By placing the em- 
phasis on the word shal/, it is prete nded_ that 20 change 
can take place in the jury, because 2f 2s struck, no mat - 
ter in how partial a manner—no matter with what mis- 
chievous intention—no matter how contrary this conclu- 
sion ts to all reason, and to all practice. But place the 
emphasis onthe word Rk TURNED, and Common sense re- 
sumes her empire. A jury struck inthe manner prescribed, 
isto be RETURNED, cerlainly, for the trial of the issue:— 
but as certainly, it is returned subject to the examenation 
of its fitness for the discharge of its duty :—and upox™ 
proof shewn of its incompetency, that incompetency is 
to be amended. The trial by Jury rejects any other 
conclusion. Jurors are sworn “ well and truly to try ;’ 
and any corrupt intentions, or partial motives, which 
prevent this, destroys the trial by Jury aliogether. By 
this doctrine, no case of natural incompetency could be 
pleaded. Twelve deaf men, because they had been no- 
minated by the Master of the Crown Office, must decide 
upon accusations and proofs which they could not hear. 
The sick must Icave their beds to attend their duty, be- 
cause the potent fiat of the Master of the Crown Office 
has gone forth! Yet we shall presently find, in contra- 
diction to this inviol: ibilily of the rule of the Master of 
the Crown Office, that the Court holds it fo bea malier 
of perfect indifjer ence Whether the Jury ‘ * 80 struck,” 
and which “ snaut be the Jury returned,” be even 
summoned to aitend, or not! We stone thal one 
Juryman had not been summoned at all. We shewed 
that NONE COULD hare beer summoned in DUE 
TIME, and as the acti vecutres:—“ And& that there 
“ was a creat probability that oul; ‘ieee, special Ju- 
“ yors who appeared had received auy summonses at all 
‘¢ —but this we shall also find, was of no consequence— 
not of the slightest vmport !—notw ithstanding the ar- 
“ray could not be challenged, because THAT JURY 
“ must be RETURNED lo try mee issue!” The act is ope- 
rative against the defendants. and the Court enforce 
en assumed provisions :—but a common constable re- 
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peals its provisions in their favour—and the Court of 
King’s Bench rules that it is of no moment, though 
‘“‘ negligent and blameable,’ in mere matter of form! 
The Court says, ‘‘ there is a positive enactment that the 
“ Jury so struck, shall be the Jury r turned for the trial of 
the issue.” But this “* posetive enactment” is totally dis- 
regarded, to the prejudice of the defendants, though it is 
pleaded in favour of the Master of the Crown Office. 
| observed to a friend, after the trial, that such a farce 
would be laughed out of the Court of King’s Bench. 
“ You are mistaken,” said he, “ it is not the intrinsic 
‘“¢ value of a drama, that determines its success.” 

In paragraph 10, we have it stated that there is no 
“ provision” made in the act relative to the striking of 
Special Juries ;—just as if this want of provision, ne- 
cessarily conferred upon the Master of the Crown Office 
the power of making @ 6ad provision, and then pleading 
the omission of the statute, in favour of his violation of 
the end of all laws :—besides collaterally pleading that, 
as the statute makes no specific provision against any 
possible corruption on his part, such corruption cannot, 
by any possibility, take place ; and that all the usual and 
obvious securities against corruption in other men, are to 
be rejected in all cases in which this “ enfudlible officer” 
of the Court is concerned ! Those may end to this doc - 
trine that will—and those who are compelled, must pine 
beneath its injurious effects—but I hesitate not to de- 
clare, that this is not English law—and, still more, that 
such dangerous doctrines cannot be made law, by any 
authorily whatever. 

The statement, in paragraph 17, that no instance has 
before occurred, of any offer to challenge the array, for 
the partiality of the Master of the Crown Office, is easily 
answered. The secret machinery of the Special Jury 
system has not been discovered mure than THREE YEARS ; 
but the objection is altogether fallacious, and deceptive ; 
for the toleration of an abuse for ages, is no vindication 
of its mischief. It is enough that this Master of the 
Crown Office was accused of partiality :—and that this 
charge arose oul of his abandoning a fair mode, to 
adopt one which is unfair ; so that he himself furnishes 
a reason why he should be accused, in the departure 
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from his own previvus praciice, and the practice of his 
predecessors, — 

‘The argument that the Court might have been applied 
to, to set aside the pannel, fails—because the Court has 
already decided that the Master might do as he pleased ; 
and it was to bring this question before the House of 
Lords, cither by Writ of Error, or Bill of Exceptions, 
that the challenge was postponed to the period of trial. 
We had two modes of proceeding open to us :—and hay- 
ing an equal legal right to both, we chose that which 

seemed to us the most desirable. And now, we are told, 
that we had no right to pursue one mode, because we might 
have pursued < another :—and it would be just as good law, 
and equal justice, to tell a man who was robbed on the road 
through Oxford to Birmingham, that he was not entitled 
to pursue the robber, because he might have gone to 
Birmingham by the way of Coventry, and thus probably 
have escaped! En such a case it was useless to appeal to 
ihe Court against the Master, not because no reasonable 
objection existed, but because the Court had decided 
most unreasonably, as the defendants thought, that the 
Master was absolute! The power of striking out twelve 
names, on which the Court affects to rely for the purifi- 
cation of a Special Jury, is a sere jest—an idle form! 
When they are all alike, what matters it which are cho- 
sen, or which are rejected ! The Court-was told so re- 

peatedly , that it could not chuse but kuow, that a selec- 
tion so partial could not be purified. It was the box of 
roiten oranges, in the simile of Horne Tooke, in which 
you might change your orange, but noi the quality. 

‘The precaution of the legislature was rendered ridiculous, 

by the usurpation of the Master of the Crown Office ;— 
and his authority was rendered paramount to the law by 
the decision of the Court. 

Paragraph 21, is a futile apology for not doing jus- 
tice, lest it should occasion inconvenience or delay :— 
and this too, in support of parties who had subjected the 
defendants to the érconventence of three journies to 
Warwick ; and occasioned a delay of a year and a half. 
May prosecutors, then, on the ministerial side, occa- 
sion what ineonvenieace, ant what delay, may suit them ; 
while defendants are to be denied the penedt of the law, 
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lest its provisions should be énconvenient to their perse- 
cutors? It is said, the Master of the Crown Office was 
not present, and that was a reason for refusing the chal- 
lenge. One would think, then, when the challenge was 
made against the sheriff who was present, it would have 
heen valid :—-but no; another reason was easily found 
ty invalidate that challenge also. It was not himself, 
but Aés officers, who had violated the law: -and the rule 
which holds saséers responsible for the actions of their 
servants in the discharge of a public duty, was denied 
to be eonclusive, when claimed by the defendants ! 

At par. 23, the court is made to return again to the 
declaration of the statute, that “ the j jury so struck, shall 
“* be the jury redurned for triai of the issue ;” and it Is 
absurdly presumed that the legislature meant to declare, 
that it should not be set aside t upon any account w hat- 
ever—not even upon the clear proof of the unfitness of 
one, or all of the parties. dut, if this be law, why is not 
the jury, so struck,” co mnpelled io atlend? Any neg- 
lect to ensure laer attendance would be fatal to the pro- 
ceedings, if ** that jury, so struck,” were absolutely re- 
quired by a ‘* positive enuc tment,” to try the cause: 
aay want of attendance would have precluded the possi- 
bility of trial. On this ground, the neglect of the officer 
to summn Mr. Peach, wouli have been a perfect bar 
to the trial, instead of being, as the court held it, a mat- 
ter of no importance! The court has here clasped in its 
hands.a two-ediged sword, which it cannot hold without 
cuttiny its fingers to the very bone. 

Look at papagraph 23, for a fine specimen of legal 
reasoning ln the case of the King v. Burridge, it is 
said, “ it appeur s to have been thouyht, that the rule o of 
* court could xot dispense with the rude of law, as to 
“hundreders, It is unnecessary to give any decisive 
” _, Opinion on that point at present ; I will therefore only 

(ay? that ¢f ef ba law, great inconvenience may ene 

sue!” Bravo! This is admirable! I could not have 
supposed any gravity capable of supporting itself in the 
delivery of those two sentences, I lau; ghed outright when 
l read ‘them, even in despite of the gloomy walls, and 
grated windows , that surround me. At my ease, in my 
own chimney corner, 1 should have gone nigh to have 
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laughed myself into convulsions! What! does it only 
appear, that a rule of court cannot dispense with a 
rule of law! Is it only a matter of appearance, that 
the Law is superior to the rule of court! Is it only in 
appearance, that the legislature is above the Court of 
King’s Bench? ‘Talk of absolute authority, indeed !— 
Why this is the very climax of all absolute pretension. 
It was a mercy it did not appear otherwise, or heaven 
help the rude of law! 1t would have fared as indiffe- 
rently as the rude of justice has on other occasions.— 
Mark, too, that this deference to the rule of law is cau- 
liously qualified. 1t is held to be doubtful, whether the 
rule of law, be law or not, in opposition to a rule of 
court:—and even if it should be ascertained to be far, 
it is still held doubtful, whether it is imperative, or not, 
lest “great inconvenience” may ensue! This plea of 
convenience is one of the most extensively useful that can 
be devised. It is, however, a pity, that the cowrts should 
claim the absolute monopoly of such a plea! It should, 
in conscience, be allowed to all parties. Then we might 
have said, upon the delivery of the verdict against us— 
“* this may be law, but you cannot think of enforcing it, 
“for it will be very zrconvenient to us!” Every one 
entangled in a legal dilemma, may offer the same excuse. 
It is generally ¢xconvenient to pay damages, to submil 
to fines, or imprisonments, or to waste time in atten- 
dances at court ;—and it is still more inconvenient to 
mount scaflolds, and submit to the bodily inflictions, 
which the law sometimes imposes—and all these incon- 
veniences might be urged with as much reason and jus- 
tice, against the process of the law, as the convenience 
of the Judges against its “ positive enactments.” Ina 
legal argument, the word may be occasionally permitted : 
but in a legal judgment, it is utterly unworthy of a 
place! The value of law is its certainty, its universa- 
lity, and its perspicuity :—all which are at the mercy of 
this word convenience, whenever its employers chose to 
make them so. 

The Court, then, negativing the right of challenge at 
all, out of mere favour, condescends to argue the ques- 
tion, in order to shew, that if the right existed, it would 
not in our case be found to apply. Very grateful for 
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this condescension, | will also shew that ¢é does apply, 
by refuting the arguments employed by the Court, as 
detailed in this singular report. 

“¢ The first ground was, that the officer selected the 
‘“‘ names, and did not take them by some mode of chance, 
* or hazard. Now sucha mode would be contrary to all 
“ nrecedent and example.” (Par. 25.) Here the re- 
porter must be in error! for this is an absolute untruth. 
And it is not only an untruth, but an untruth 
stated in defiance of the affidavits of the Master of the 
Crown-oflice himself ;—for he swears, in the affidavit 
put in by him in this case, that ** Aehad been accustomed 
““ totake the names by a mode of chance or hazard,” 
which he minutely describes,—saying that he had opened 
the book at random, and inserted his pen between the 
leaves, without looking at the names, and took the name 
on which the pen alighted, or the nearest to it, which had 
the distinction of merchant or esquire, annexed! This 
fact is sarorn before the Court, by the officer himself ;— 
and yet the Court is made to say,—that a recurrence to 
an old »ractice, adopted at his entry into office by the 
master, no doubt from the previous practice, and con- 
tinued by him until ethin the last three years,—is “a 
“mode contrary to all precedent and example!’ What 
juggling is this! If the defendants had advanced any- 
thing so preposterous, what an outery of ¢mpudence and 
imposture would have been raised! Lord Ellenborough 
made as gross an error, and one of the same kind, when 
I first brought the question before him. He said it was 
not a new practice, not an invention of the day, 
a new practice fen invented, and dhen adopted for 
the first time, by the Master of the Crown-office! But 
Lord Ellenborough might have been misled into the 
blunder, as the Master of the Crown-office did not then 
swear that it wasa new expedient of his own ; asinthe 
present instance he did swear it was. On the recent 
application, I pointed out to the Court, this blunder of the 
late Chief Justice. I shewed that the o/d practice had 
been departed from, and a new one adopted. I pointed 
out alsoa probable reason for this change. The old 
practice wasa fair one—but the lists were unfair. It 
mattered not who were chosen—so they were chosen 
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fairly enough. But this vicious list was struck out of the 
master’s hands, and when he had no security that his 
men should be all alike, by a fair mode of nomination, 
he had recourse, ‘ contrary to all precedent and exam- 
** ple,” and contrary lo his own practice for years, to a 
new mode, ani evidently a partial mode, of selecting 
those whom he might choose to prefer! And while we 
convict him of this alleralion, this innovation, this o- 
dern change; and while he swears himself to the 
change,—these reporters make the Court deliver the pal- 
pable untruth, that the mede required by the defendants 
would be “ conty ary to all precedent and crample.” 
Reason startle at such monstrous assertions! Justice 
trembles at their audacity :—and Law is confounded that 
they should be uttered in iis name. How is it possible to 
respect such evident contradictions! Had it been possi- 
ble to have obtained a copy of the judgment of the 
Court, at the period when it was uttered, it is quite evi- 
dent that the defendants could not have been sentenced 
upon such misrepreseutations as these. As far as I could 
comprehend ils reasonings, from the reading of the Lord 
Chief Justice, I felt perfectly satisfied that 1 could easily 
refute them: —but I could have no conception, no idea 
that the facts of the case could be disteried in this out- 
rageous manner—that the very affidavits of our oppo- 
nents should be disregarded—and our own statements 
perverted or neglected, to furnish arguments against us. 
I have now only gone about half way through this 
pretended judgment. Perhaps, although the Lord Chief 
Justice would not answer my letter, he may feel it in- 
cumbent to disavow the report, when he sees of what 
stuff it iscomposed. I can assure him, that the remain- 
der is equally objectionable ; and after a similar investi- 
gation and exposure of its apparent sophistries, in my 
next number, I shall be compelled to endeavour to ob- 
tain a parliamentary enquiry, unless the Court of King’s 
Bench should disavow this report of its judgment, and 
satisfy the defendants that their case has been fairly 
considered, by the production of the REAL DOCUMENT. 


THE BLACK DWARF. 
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FOR THE BLACK DWARF. 
eS 

Sir, 

I was concerned to see my name brought be- 
fore the public in your last number, im a way which 
would induce the belief that I had consented to under- 
take the office of Treasurer to the Union Fund establish- 
ed for this town and district. The fact is, that about 
three weeks ago a deputation from that society waited 
on me with their resolutions, among which was one re- 
questing my acceptance of the office ; but this I posi- 
tively declined, for reasons which were thought satisfac- 
tory. 

This surely ought to have prevented their using my 
name in any public way, though I have never hesitated 
openly to avow my principles on proper occasions, yet 
I think some precaution necessary to avoid being linked 
with this or any future indiscretion on their part, over 
which I can have no controul. 

While my heart continues to beat, I can never cease to 
execrate such measures as the Manchester massacre, the 
persecutions of our late much injured Queen, the incar- 
ceration of Mr. Hunt, and the treacherous machinations of 
Oliver and Edwards, first creating their plots, and then 
immolating their deluded victims; but the apathy and 
venal selfishness of so large and effective a part of the 
community, under the specious garb of moderation, must 
remain for the present an insuperable bar against the 
struggles of unsupported individuals ; and, howev er the 
cause of truth and virtue may possess my warmest 
wishes for their success, we cannot all be heroes in the 
arduous conflict. I may admire the patriotic and inflex- 
ible magnanimity of a Cartwright or a Hunt, but must 
remain salisfied with the consciousness of deserving the 
humble reputation of being a fatthful auxiliary, though 
confined to the ranks. 

How successfully you have exposed, in some of vour 
late numbers, the lamentable prostitution of those talents 
which might serve as friendly guides to the best interests 
of saciety, I leave to the consideration of the few who 
have hearts to lament the fatal seductions of pride and 
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luxury. Till the rights and happiness of the million 
shall be held in higher estimation, than the pomp and 
ostentation of the few, in vain shall we look for any ef- 
fectual Reform. If the present agricullural and com- 
mercial distresses—if nearly a fourth part of the popu- 
lation, being dependant on the assumed bounty of their 
country, anid thus degraded in the moral scale below the 
characier of mAN—if, with these acknowledved facts, and 
the atrocities before mentioned, our mereantile and 
reverend orators will still contend that we live in the 
happiest period of the world, and in its happiest spot,— 
then farewell to all distinction between right and wrong 
—then there is nothing in the political world to improve 
—then virlue and vice lose their characteristics—then 
patriotism and humanity arc a bubble—then religion is 
a faree—and then, 

** When vice prevails, and fords it o’er the nalion, 

“The post of honour is the private station,’ 

You owe it lo me to insert this for as extensive eireu- 
lation, as you gave (inadvertently) to my name by your 
last number. I remain, 

Your friend , 
JAMES LUCKCOCK. 

Edgbaston, Nov, 17, 1821. 


Notre.—The Editor is authorised to state, that the 
ierm ‘ indiscretion,” is not meant by Mr. L. to apply to 
the onsects of the Association, but solely to the ad- 
vertisement of his having been solicited to accept the 
‘reasurership, Which various imperative circumstances 
obliged him to decline, lest it might lead to the belief that 
he hadaccepted the mark of respect and confidence which 
it was proposed to ofler him. The decument from which 
the resolution was copied, wasa report of the proceedings 
of the meeting ; and as this was a part of the proceedings, 
it could not well be omitted; though the explanation 
which Mr. L. has afforded seems requisite to prevent 
any public misundersianding. 
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THE BLACKNEB, No. LXXXII 
<< 


“© My Masters of Misrule! I have a crow to pluck with you.” 
Ocv Puavy. 


417. This royal throne of kings, this sceptred isle, 
This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 
This other Eden, demi-paradise ; 
This fortress, built by nature for herself 
Against infection, and the hand of war ; 
This happy breed of men, this little world, 
This precious stone set in the silver sea, 
Which serves it in the office of a wall, 
Or as a moat defensive to a house, 
Against the envy of less happier lands; 
This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England, 
This nurse, this teeming womb of royal kings, 
Fear’d by their breed, ‘and famous by their birth, 
This land of such dear souls, this dear dear land, 
Dear for her reputation through the world, 
Is now leased out-- 
Like to a tenement or pelting farm ! 
England, bound in with the triumphant sea, 
Whose rocky shore beats back the envious siege, 
Of watery Neptune, is now bound in with shame, 
With inky blots, and rotten parchment bonds; 
That England, that was wont to conquer others, 
Hath made a shameful conquest of itself! 
William Shakspeare. King Richard 2d., a Tragedy, 1597. 








518, Authority mtoxicates 
And makes mere sots of Magistrates : 
The fumes of it invade the brain, 
And make men giddy, prone, and vain : 
By this, the fool commands the wise,— 
The ugble with the base complics,— 

seule be atte sot assumes the rule of wit, — 

And cowards make the base submit. 

Samiel Butler. Miser/laneous Thoughts, 1560. 


Voi. VIE. No. 22 
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519. ET recommend to the king to take some hours for read- 
ing Holy Scripture. Kings read books that they may learn to 
vovern well, which I condenin not; but all the books a king 
can read, will not make him govern to please God, as will this 
book. 1 know nothing that is good in government, but a king 
may learn it out of the book of God. For this cause Joshua is 
commanded, that the book of the law shall not depart out of 
his mouth; and he is commanded to do according to that 
which is written therein. He should not only himself do that 
which is written in it, but do and govern his people according 
to that which is written in it. King David knew this use of the 
testimony, who said, thy testimonies are my delight and my 
counsellors, The best counsels that ever a king getteth, are mn 
the book of God ; yea, the testimonies are the best and truest 
counsellors ; because although kings’ counsellors be never so 
wise and trusty, yet they use not to be so free with a king as 
they ought : but the Scripture will tell Kings very freely both 
their sin and their duty. Anointing of kings ought not to be 
used under the New Testament. If it be said, anointing of 
kings hath been in use among Christians, nat only Papists, but 
Protestants,—as in the kingdom of England,—and our late 
king was anointed with oil; it may be replied, they who used 
it under the New Testament, took it from the Jews, without 
warrant. It was most in use with the Bishops of Rome, who, 
to keep kings and emperors subject to themselves, did ‘swear 
them to the Pope, when they were anointed ; and yet the Jew- 
ish priests did never swear kings to themselves. As for Eng- 
land, although the Pope was casten off, yet the subjection of 
kings to bishops was still retained ; for they anointed the king, 
and swore him to the maintenance of their prelatical dignity. 
They are here who were witnesses of the coronation of the late 
king: the bishops behoved to perform that rite, and the king 
behoved to be sworn to them But now, by the blessing of 
God, popery and prelacy are removed; the bishops, as limbs 
of Anti-Christ, are put to the door; let the anointing of kings 
with oil, go to the door with them ; and Iet them never come 
in again.— Robert Douglas. A Sermon preached at Scone, at 
the Coronation of Charles II., 2d Jan. 1651. 


— Sy 


520. All violence exerted towards opinions which falls short 
of extermination, serves no other purpose than to reader them 
more known, and ultimately to increase the zeal and numbers 
of their abettors, Opinions that are false, may be dissipated 
by the force of argument; when they are true, their punish- 
went draws towards them infallibly more of the public atten- 
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tion, and enables them to dwell with more lasting weight and 
pressure on the mind. ‘The progress of reason is aided in this 
case by the passions, and finds in curiosity, compassion, and re- 
sentment, powerful auxiliaries. When public discontents are 
ullowed to vent themselves in reasoning and discourse, they 
subside into acalm; but their confinement in the bosom is apt 
to give them a fierce and deadly tincture. The reason of this 
is obvious: as men are seldom disposed to complain till they 
at least imagine themselves injured, so there is no injury which 
they will remember so long or resent so deeply as that of being 
threatened into silence. This seems like adding triumph to 
oppression, and insult to injury, ‘The apparent tranquillity 
which may ensue, is delusive and ominous; it is that awful 
stillness which nature feels, while she is awaiting the discharge 
of the gathered tempest. — Robert Hall, M. A. (of Leicester. ) 


An Apology for the Freedom of the Press and the General 
Liberty,—179 


521, The Royalists are of two sorts: Ist such as adhere to 
the Prince out of necessity ; 2d such as adhere to him out of 
humour. The former are those, who being hopeless of a return, 
or of the recovery of their fortunes, by way of reconcilement 
are constrained to run any hazard abroad with the head of their 
party, and turn every stone to overturn the present powers here 
in England, that they may set up themselves. The latter sort 
ot royalists are such, as though they served heretofore under 
the royal standard, yet through the favour of the parliament 
have regained possession of their estates; and therefore being 
re- invested with their fortunes, they are loth as yet to attend the 
Prince in person, though they follow him with their wishes, and 
would be glad to embrace any design underhand, or perhaps, : 
when time : serves, appear here again in the field, to make wa 
for his advancement. These may, not improperly be called 
humourous loyalists, because they have oniy an obstinate and 
vain-glorions humour for the ground of their behaviour, with- 
out any respect of advantage to themselves, but are ridden by 
the other to carry on the high-royal design of particular per- 
sons, and run a new hazard of their own. To restore the family 
of a Prince, suppressed by the Almighty, they seem willing to 
venture the destruction of all their own families; and to serve 
the ends of certain persons about him--men, whose fortuncs 
are desperate—they are apt to fool themselves into the loss of 
their own, as they must needs do if the Prince _miscarry in his 
enterprize ; whereas if he should carry it with success, they will 
be then but where they were; they can be but wasters of what 
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they have already. The high ranters and fugitives are they 
that will be looked on at Court. Those bell-wethers of royalty 
will bear away the bell of preferment ; whiist the poor country 
royalists, hoth gentry and yeomen, shi iu he glad to drudge and 
plough, to pay those yet unknown taxations, which must needs 
be collected to satisfy the forlorn brethren of the sword, the 
many younger’ brothers, and stran; gers, which will come m 
with the grandees in hope to purchase a fortune by squeezing 
the public —Marchamont Nedham. The Case of the Commeon- 
wealth of England fairly stated, 16590. 





522. Magnanimous Spaniards! for years to come—not to 
say ages, in you is our best, if not our only hope! to you, who 
have been the most oppressed of slaves, to you it belongs to 
give liberty to Europe. Yes, to all Enrope! nor in Europe 
is there that other nation that has amore incontestible or more 
urgent need of it, than that in which I write. Now is your 
lime, or never. Fear not from this country any effectual oppo- 
sition. ‘True it is that the worst mischief the French ever diil 
to you was kindness in comparison with that which our rulers 
would do to you, rather than you should save yourselves. As 
they dealt with Genoa, as they dealt with Naples, as they dealt 
with the Netherlands, as they dealt with Poland, as they dealt 
with Germany, so would they deal with you ;—so, and as much 
worse as were necessary to prevent your salvation. Cooler, 
more determined, more inexorable enemies, mankind never had, 
nor ever can have. But no such mischief, no, nor on any con- 
siderable mischief, is it in their power todo to you. True it is, 
that neither against French, any more than against English 
rulers, could you have any security but from their impotence. 
This, however, you most happily have at present, and this you 
will continue to haveiong enough for the consolidation of your 
independence. True it is, that the despots have, each gang of 
them, force enough for the destruction of its own subjects, But 
they have not, avy of them,—no, nor all of them put together, 
force enough to destroy you. Men indeed—Oh yes! men they 
have, and in superabundance : but money they have none; and 
without money, and money in large masses, men cannot be 
made to move.—Jeremy Bentham. — Letter to the Npantish 
Nation, on a then prepesed House of Lords, 1820. 
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LETTERS OF THE BLACK DWARF. 
i 


From the Black Dwarf in Warwick Gaol, to the 
Yellow Bonze, at Japan! 

ODD OBJECTS OF IMPRISONMENT NOT LIKELY TO BE AN- 
SWERED—POPULAR ERRORS=-NATIONAL MEANNESS 
—AND AMERICAN CONTRAST, TO EUROPEAN DEGRa-= 
DATION. 


Keep where thou art, my respected yellow friend. 1 
am now extremely glad that thou didst not listen to my 
temptations, and leave the land of security, and evese, 
for this clime of dungeons and grated doors. Keep 
where thou art, I beseech thee; and instead of leaving 
thy home to seek another country, prepare for thy re- 
turning friend a quiet corner, against his departure from 
this land of mockeries, and tinsel splendour, to seek re- 
fuge in the plain, open, and candid despotism of Japan. 
*¢ Liberty, above all things,” is, perhaps, the best motto: 
—but “ candour above all things,” is assuredly the se- 
cond, in the estimation of the wise and good. I do not 
like walking among hidden pitfalis, and concealed traps. 
if I must have enemies, let them appear, and face me at 
once, in all their terrors. I can then determine whether 
it be politic to retreat, or to stand the shock: but I hate 
ambuscades, without previous declarations of war, and 
piracies without notice that the laws of reason will not 
be respected. Thou wert wise to remain contented where 
thou art. There is as much liberty for the million in 
Japan, as in this country ; and for the privileged orders, 
to which thou hast the happiness to belong, they are 
equally well situated ia all nations, where crawling is 
the certain substitute for flying to the topmost pinnacles 
of high places! Thou art safe at Japan, for they will not 
let thee utter thy wisdom to the people—while heretl ey 
would tell thee thou wert at perfect liberty to use thy 
tongue, and then prevent thee from using thy feet, if 
thou wert to take them at their word! Six months have 
rolled over my head, since 1 have been caged like a wild 
beast, for the pretended security of this mighty realm ! 

Vou. Vil, No. 22. 
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and nine more must pass in monotonous succession, before 
it will be deemed safe to let me wander where I will. 
What good it can do the state, to oblige me to pace over 
the same spot, during so great a proportion of the life of 
an aged divarf, 1 am not wise enough to discover ! 
There is no charm in the air of a prison, to alter my 
nature, or destroy my reason, however it may affect my 
health, and embitter my existence. I am not likely to be 
more in dove with my masters by this proof of their 
kindness:—the walls use no arguments in favour of 
boroughmo: ngers -— —the creaking doors are not the best 
eulogists of the happy con stitution of this land :—nor 
do { tind any reasons against reform, in the incarceration 
of reformers. Jam sadly afraid I shall leave this place 
as hardened against all abuses, as when I first entered 
its gates. I find here no one better reason for immuring 
me, tan a lion would be able to discover for being shut 
up ina cage, and shown for a curiosity. Perhaps the 
same motive may confine us both—a desire of profit 
on the part of our gracious propriefors, and show- 
masters. The showman of the brute, however, has 
the honester profession—for he tells no more than the 
truth, and offers his proofs, for the money of his cus- 
tomers. Our good friends, on the contrary,.,,have 
trumped up a long and fearful story of the terrible length 
of our teeth and claw s, and thea shut us up that it may 
not be discovered they are ¢impostors. A man who ob- 
tained an accidental glimpse of me the other day, ex- 
elaimed,—** Well, I could’nt have thought it! Be 
that civ ‘il, quiet, ‘inoffensive, odd-looking creature, the 
Black Dwarf? ‘Sure it cannot be! Why, man, I were 
told he were as fierce as a bear, and as rough asa 
badger—that he’d gotien great red eyes, anda face like 
a baboon—and claws on his hands and feet, with a lon 
tail, and queer bandy legs! Lord! Lord! how folk 
may be deceived! but are you sure he never bites nobody ? 
Might a-body go a bit nearer hin? Would’nt he kick 
and scratch a bit?—W ell, now if I had seen — 
any where else, 1 siiould hardly have known him fio 
any other little odd boty ?” He did actually ins 
within three yards of my diminutive person, and escaped 
safe home again, I dare say, to the great amazement of 
all his neighbours, as well as to his own delight. 
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Another person, a debtor, was quite alarmed, when his 
creditors threatencd to send him to this gaol. ‘“ Not 
that he minded going to prison in a civil way, as other 
folks went ;—-but it was teo bad to send any christian 
people, who paid taxes and rates, and loved their king 
and constilution, into places where they were sure to be 
eaten upalive, by the furious radicals! and that devil 
the Black Dwarf! Folks might as well be thrust at 
once into a tiger’s cage,” he added; “and that was not 
a lawful mode of dealing with debtors in England” 
Moreover, he was compelled to enter owr den, and lL 
dare say was not disagreeably surprised to find no man- 
gled limbs and broken bones scattered about the little 
court yard—which must have astonished him very much, 
seeing that we were walking about, without either 
muzzles or chains! The first surprise over, the next en- 
quiry is,what we are confined for? While we were thought 
monsters, it wasdeemed an excellent reason for shutting 
us up, as it is deemed reason enough to shut up a wild 
beast, for fear heshoudd do mischief:--but when they are 
nolonger afraid of us, when they see themselves asstrong 
and as able bodied as ourselves—nay, much moreso thana 

Seeble dwarf like me—they naturally wish to ascertain, 

why we have been painted in such horrid colours, and 
shut up from public intercourse? Then, of course, we tell 
them, we are shut up here to convince us, that taxes 
and tythes,and poor’s rates, are the greatest of all bless- 
ings :--thal the morea man has to pay, thegreater his means 
of payment :—that it is better te starve in England 
than tolive wellany whereelse:- thatit is absolutely ne- 
cessary that lords, and ladies, and lucky gentlemen like 
, should have large wages for doing no- 
thing :—that it is perfectly just that Christian teachers 
of humility, should be proud as Lucifer, and the follow- 
ers of “ the humble Jesus,” as fat us bacon hogs, from 
mere indolence, and good living upon the labour of 
others :—that the English system of government, is the 
best in the world, because it costs nearly as-much as all 
the other governments in the world put together :—that 
the House of Commons represents the whole nation, 
though it is not chosen by a tenth part of the population ; 
—that it is a proof of national prosperity, to’ see class 
after class ruined in succession, because their ruin fattens 
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lawyers, and placemen, and pensioners, and cunning po- 
liticians:—that those who are not ricé have no right to 
be free, and those who are not represented were never 
intended to be represented : that it is a great proof of the 
wisdom and foresight of our ancestors, to have given re- 
presentatives to desert moors, and ruined buildings; and 
an equal proof of the wisdom and foresight of the present 
legislature, to refuse them to populous towns, and indus- 
trious contributors to the national burthens!—that Lord 
Castlereagh is the most amiable, and Mr. Oliver the 
wnest moral man alive, except Edwards and Franklin, 
and Lord Sidmouth :—that all the pickettings, whippings, 
half-hangings, buryings alive, and barbarous military 
executions and ravishings in Ireland, were absolutely 
necessary for tie good of the sufferers !—that as much of 
this system as can be safely imported, would be equally 
beneficial to England :—that the Manchester Massacre 
was a benevolent deed, and its clerical authors the very 
model of Christian mercy, and forbearance :—that to stop 
people’s tongues is quite as good, and much easier, than 
to fill their bellies !—and many other similar matters, 
which we have no time to relate, because our hearers, 
loyal as they are, cannot help laughing at the purposes 
for which we are placed here. Yet there are many good 


‘people who believe all this,—that is, they take the ar- 


ticles for granted, one by one, though they smile a little 
iacredulously, when the items are enumerated together. 
I once heard a grave-looking cld gentleman say to a tax- 
gatherer—* Why, it is very strange you should want 


* any more taxes now—for most o’the Radicals are im 


** prison, and I were told that the debt would be soon 


pail and the army disbanded, and things come about 
again, if them chaps would be quiet!” And I dare 
say the owl-looking wiseacre would have mounted his 
war-horse, had he been young enough to have kept his 
seat, to cut the Radicals to pieces in these gracious 
Aopes! If f could trust reports, I should be inctined to 
go to America, in search of common sense, and rational 
liberty. But I have been so sadly disappointed in my 
English adventure, that I hesitate to place any confi- 
denee ia what people say of themselves. I dare say thou 
rememberest ail those fine, flurid descriptions of the wit, 
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the valour, the wisdom, and the greatness, of these won- 
derfal islanders, with which we were accustomed to 
amuse oursclyes at Japan. We forgot the answer which the 
lion made to the sculptor, when the former was shewn the 
statue of tae man striding over the monarch of the forest 
— Aye, ave,” said he, ‘* it is easy enough to cut this 
" _ out in stone, but were lions sculptors, they would as 

‘ easily reverse the matter, and wtih more conformity to 
‘Ctruth.” Thus is it easy for these islanders to flatter 
themselves on paper, or to indulge their tongues with 
panegyrics on their own wonderful happiness ;—but 
couldst thou see the mean realities of their boasted gran- 
deur—the degrading contrast between the wretchedness 
of those who labour, and those who enjoy—the servility 
with which the oppressed cower down before the oppres- 
sors—the ignorance that scems almost inherent in the 
million, and the absolute authority of those whe take 
advantage of that ignorance—the insolence with which 
usurpation commands, and the cringing abasement with 
which the venal and the fearful obey,—thou wouldst for- 
get the dissimilarity of the outward garb, in the simila- 
rily of the manner, and exclaim—‘ Surely I am in Ja- 
“nan! This cannot be the land of equal rights, and 
‘“¢ equal laws! This cannot be the scene of the exertions 
© of those patriots and heroes, who have claimed for 
“ these, their miserable descendants, the envy and ad- 
“6 miration of the world!” Perhaps, also, the Ameri- 
cans deceive themselves. Yet their is an air of sincerity 
and siraplicity about their manners, though accompanied 
with a sufficiency of pride, to excite altention, and to 
encourage hope. I am particularly struck with the fol- 
lowing contrast between the idle pageantry of roval re- 
velry, which has lately been paraded throughout Ireland, 
and on the Continent, with the calm dignity, and sober 
importance of the system of government in the United 
States :— 


Dirrerent Customs —Our journals are teeming with the ac- 
counts of the King of England’s Coronation, with his visit to Ire- 
land, with addresses and festivals, and songs, and loyal toasts, and 
music, and triumphal arches, and all that, give bustle and splen- 
dour, and pageantry to a spectacle so brilliant. What a con- 
trast is furntsbed on this side of the Atlantic, ta the inauguration 
ofan American President; The Senate, after having eounted the 
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suffraves, proclaim the suecessfal candidate, who, on taking the 
constitutional oath required, is from that moment, and to all 
intents and purposes, the Chief Magistrate of the American repub- 
lic, He may ocsasionally visit his fellow-citizens in some remote 
partof the continent, when he partakes of their hospitality and 
departs. We learn bv the daily journals where the Chief Magis- 
trate is to be found, and even they, perhaps, will not mention the 
fact, unless some special circumstance, worthy of attention, should 
occur in the course of his journey. But where are his guards in 
the meantime. He has none, he never dreains of having any, and 
should he take such a precaution, he would be laughed at from 
one extremity of this contineat to the other He may probably 
devote a month or more to such a jaunt, and on his return to bis 
home, he may be found, m the recess of Congress, sitting quietly 
by his fire-side, with his wife and children, or perhaps surperin- 
tending the cultivation of tobacee. Surely it will be said, if the 
Chief Magistrate of this republic can afford so much time to his own 
enjoyment, the members of his cabinet must do a double duty. 
Here the foreign inquirer finds himself mistaken again; he per- 
haps proceeds to Washington, in the expectation of meeting the 
heads of departments; but what may be bis surprise, to learn that 
the President is in Virginia, the Secretary of State in Massachu- 
setts, the Secretary of the Treasury in Georgia, and the Secretary 
of the Navy in New York. He will find, to be sure, a few clerks in 
these respective offices, who are of themselves campetent to tran- 
sact all the ordinary business during the congressional recess. If a 
case demanding the preseuce of these officers occurs, they are 
notified by mail: they come, resolve, and again disperse to the r 
families and to their homes. This is the distinctive line between 
republicanism and royalty—the President and all the heads of 
departments are more than half of their time simple citizens, and 
scarcely contemplated by their relatives and friends in any otber 
light. Asan evidence of this sort of pervading equality, we were 
conversing with a Virginia planter some time since, who on some 
questions that occurred in the course of his remarks, observed, that 
he derived his intelligence from the lips of Colonel Monroe. We 
forget what the information was, nor isit material to our present 
purpose; but this gentleman thought no more at that time of 
the Piesident of the United States than be did of King George, or 
the Emperor Alexander. Nowis there not a moral dignity in this, 
far superior to all the artificial splendour and glitter of a royal 
coronation? Isthere not in this coinbination of the citizen and 
the magistrate, something superior to magnificent titles, to stars, 
and to garters—a man superintending the welfare of the United 
States, and employing his leisure moments, that no time may pass 
away unimproved in the cultivation cf his farm?) This shows us 
of what materials our magistrates are made, we are compelied to 
rely on no lecitimate stock—to watch over no infants cradle, or to 
observe with anxions solicitnde a legislator in his go-cart, doomed 
when a child to play witha threepenny whistic, and wheu a man 
with crowns and sceptrcs. 

It is the prevalence of such ideas in the first settlement of this 
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couulsy that has made Americans what they are. We are now 
goiug back, we trust to the simplicily of early times. Awhile, 
the pomp of power, and the intoxication of Buropean victasics, 
seemed to have seized upon our minds; we wailed every arrival 
with intense interest, to learn how many men were sacrificed at the 
shambles of human butchery ; how many cities were averthrowa 5 
how many towns and hamlets laid in ashes. But we have lived to 


witness, and partially to feel, the consequences of such exhausting 
glory. 


We have lived to see mighty conqucrors themselves compelled 

to fly the field before those armies that they had formerly san- 
quished, forced to lay down their crown and sceptres, and to partake 
of the plain and simple character of an American citizen, or to pine 
away the dregs of their existence, and, finally, fo die on a barren 
rock, surrounded by the surges of the Athintic-—-denied in the 
hour of death, not only the presence of the Lords and Ladies of the 
Court, but likewise the tears of syupathising friends, where not 
even conjuga! faith or filial sensibility could smooth a pillow for 
the head, or close that eye whose beams once made the confede- 
rated potentates of Europe tremble and turn pale. Such is the glory 
which Americans wish to avoid: in the contemplation of suck 
spectacies, they turn with renewed delight to ther own President, 
the citizen-magistrate of the only remaining republic on the face 
of the gobe, 

There is a manly exuitation in this article which re- 
deems the character of man. The Governor does not 
affect an importance beyond his nature, nor do the go- 
verned sink below the level of theirs. They feel they 
honour the President as much by their choice, as he 
serves the nation by the acceptance of its trust. He teels 
that it is not his own strength, but the strength of the 
nation which he wields ; and he doesnot arrogate to him- 
self, the “ divinity,” with which folly and delusion affect 
to clothe the monarchs of other states, in despite of the 
thousand evidences of mortal frailty, waich no tinsel can 
hide, no glare of state conceal, from the fixed glance of 
honest enquiry. Ile moves amidst the people as the ob- 
ject of their confidence and love; but they neither flatter 
him with virtues that do notadorn him, nor prostrate them- 
selvés before him in the dust. His talents, and his integri- 
ty, are his credentials. Me wantsno “ right divine,” no 
*‘ royal birth,’ no “ illustrious descent,” to give him 
weight and influence. He derives them from the confi- 
dence of those who have entrusted him with the thunders 
of the republic, to avenge its injuries, or to enforce its 


laws. There is in this representation something gratify- 
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ing and ennobling. A ruler obeyed without fear, and 
entrusted without temptation to abuse his power, is a 
grand spectacle, for which the Old World is indebted to 
the New :—and if the emancipated colonies of Spain sha!l 
consolidate the public power upon the same principles, 
liberty will not want a spacious home, should she be 
finally driven from the shores of Europe. Unwilling, 
however, to relinquish the prospect of subduing the ty- 
rannies of this quarter of the globe, which was afforded 
by the Revolution of France, the goddess. has erected her 
banner in Spain and Portugal; and as the “ holy al- 
liance” seems shaken to its centre, by the jarring 
interests of its “‘ holy members,” the morning of Ku- 
ropean reason may dawnagain, in more than its original 
brightness, and the flood of light penetrate into the deep- 
est recesses, and most intricate mazes of the palaces of 
despotism. 
Your friend aud well-wisher, 


THE BLACK DWARF. 





LETTERS OF THE BLACK DWARF. 


From the Black Dwarf, to certain curious enquirers, 
who have put certain curious questions. 





Really, gentlemen, I am no conjurer. There are 
cer.ain matters upon which I cannot speak—and others 
upon which it is more easy than safe to comment. You 
must be content with what I can tell you :—and not 
press me upon such delicate points. How can TI tell 
why it is necessary to imprison Miss Mary Ann Carlile 
for life, lest the “ snorals”? of the people should be endan- 
gered? How can IJ tell why she was not permitted to 
say, “ the common law was common abuse,” in order to 
stop theutterance of blasphemices? How can | tell why 


it was necessary to pass an indirect, rather than a direct 
sentence of ¢mprisonment for life? 1 know well enough 
that to impose a fine which cannot be paid by the party, 
and to sentence that party to imprisonment until it be 
paid, is a sentence of perpetual imprisonment :-—but | 
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lo not see why the sentence should have been concealed 
by so thin a veil, It is certainly a fact that it was once 
customary to punish people for being christians: and that 
now itis the custom toimprison them for dezng christians 
—thus the matter stands over on the score of persecution 
—but there are some very worthy christians I hear whis- 
pering that when Paul left off persecuting the christians, 
he did not begin persecuting the Jews. Perhaps, however 
he would have persecuted Deists; or else why should the 
authorities of this country. 

I really do not know where Mr. Sharpe finds the 
money, for the prosecutions that he ewants to institute 
for the recovery of his character. As he says all these 
matters are done at his oven expence, it must be presum- 
ed he Aas the money. How he got it, nobody ought to 
enquire. I dare say he knows some people who would 
be very glad to obtain the money that.is due to them, 
without asking any questions about the matter. When 
Mr. Sharpe says he plays the part of honorary assistant 
secretary for nothing, he draws very largely upon the 
stupidity of the people; but how am I to determine that 
the people are not so stupid as he supposes them to be? 
He has mixed with some sorts of the people a great 
deal—and recently he has been well shuffled among the 
court cards:—so that he must be a much better judge 
of their stupidity, than I can possibly be, in my retire- 
ment. But Iam disposed to give him credit for know- 
ing that Azs sort of people are as stupid as he himself 
could desire; and as Jago made his fool his purse, why 
may not Mr. Sharpe make stupzdity hisbank, and draw 
as largely as he pleases upon the firm, with the “‘ great 
captain” at the head, as principal partner. He serves 
for nothing, he says. The parish, therefore, ought to 
interfere, and not me; for if he waste his time without 
remuneration. his family, if he have any, may become 
chargeable to it. Let the parish, therefore, see 
that he is paid according to his deserts, and his 
elevation may be a matter of probability. Poor 
fellow he has, in some sense, worked for nothin 
—for he has caught no fish, though he has toiled hard 
night and day. The one that he thought hooked at Man- 
chester, has stolen through the meshes, and ie must obtain 
the aid of much more exverienced fishermen than himself. 
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te recover his bold. But J must not discourage this 
hopeful youth, He has got Mr. Alley on his side, though 
the Magistrates say he is ina cleft stick! He will fil 
« character no doubt; and he will be unlucky indecd, 
it be not as good a one as he ever had in his life, 

Commend me to the e¢fy worthies, who in the same 
breath, complimented the late Lord Mayor for his al- 
tachment ‘* lo the genuine principles of the British 
* Constitution,” after choosing a new one of the very 
opposite epinion. No more reed be said on this sub- 
ject by 

THE BLACK DWARF. 
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ADDRESS 


Of the Newcastle Central Committee of the Great Northern 


Radical Union to the Reformers in Newcastle, Northumber- 
land, and Durham. 


BROTHERS, 

Lately we have heard the foolish beast that the spirit of 
Redtcalism is expirmg., What a silly delusion! It can nevex 
die. It is essentially imperishable aud immort: il, for itis the 
operation of the first and. simplest principles of “natural justice, 
When a man can think it just for lis fellow man to seize his 
property, and to dispose of his life and happiness without his 
consent -—then, indeed will Radicalism be extinct, and with it 
the feelings of our nature and the dictates of reason. Ah! no 
the grand political truth, that no man has a right to usurp 
and withhold the rights of his neighbour, has sunk deep into 
the warin and honest hearts of at least (hree nildions of men in 
this kingdom; and who can obliterate this connie? Let the 
Boroughmongers fill their dungeous ; let the slaves of the aris- 
tocracy of wealti sharpen their sabres ; let the hired sycophants 
o corruption redoubie their efforts; let the proud) worldling 
display his malice and his rage ; let the dastardly slave crouch 
1o the oppressor, and lick the scourge ; All, all will avail no- 
thing ; for truth and justice will uitimately prevail, though 
some of their noblest champions be destroyed, 

Brothers, we are incessantly abused. very gross, vile, and 
degrading epithet that language allords have been heaped upon 
us. [tis well: for we would have been disgraced by the praises 
of those who are cuemies tu the liberty aud happiness of the 
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human race. But our opponents affect contempt to hide their 
choler. Did they really contemn us, we would deserve it; as 
it would result fron contemptible submission—it would be be- 
cause we were a base, cowardly, and worthless race. When- 
ever men become indifferent to public affairs, they also become 
“ traitors to themselves, false to their country, and villains to 
their posterity.” But if the rich and the great be dead to the 
sublimest virtues- -if the middle ranks submit their necks to the 
foot of pride—we, it is hoped, who are the sinews of the state, 
possess a nerve of mind which will neither shirk nor bend. 

Brothers, under this impression, we earnestly call upon you 
to re-unite in the glorious cause of recovering our rights. In- 
dividually we are weak ; but combined we will be irresistible. 
Success, therefore, depends upon ourselves ; and if we deserve 
it, we will assuredly obtain it. Let us act with promptitude 
and decision, ald shew our countrymen that the mer of North- 
umberland and Durham are not less zealous in the holy contest 
than their brothers in other parts of England. 

The plan we recommend was suggested by that intrepid pa- 
triot, Mr. Hunt; and is as follows: —The Radical Reformers of 
the North, it is proposed, shall be formed into a substantial 
and permanent UNION, and upon a basis that will at once se- 
cure safe communication and prompt co-operation. The object 
is open, legitimate and avowed. It is to promote a Radical 
Reform in the representation of the people of the united 
kingdom. The means proposed to attain this end are twofold. 
The first is by organization and co-operation’ The second 
is by small weekly subscriptions to raise a fund, to send 
one or more representatives into Parliament, who might be 
the real orgaus of our sentiments, and the champions of our 
rights 

“ This UNION is to be divided into sections, of one hundred 
and six men each. At the head of each section is a Ceaturion, 
and under him five active, decent, sober, trusty men; each of 
these trusty men to enroll twenty men ia his immediate neigh- 
Dourhocd. Each Centurion shall subscribe sixpence a week 
towards the gereral fund ; each trusty man threepence a week ; 
and each broter of the remaining hundred, (for they shall be 
ali called and known to each other by the ec:dearing name of 
brother) one penny aweek. Each trusty man to collect the 
pence from the twenty that have enrolled themselves under 
him, and hand it over, together with bis own threepeace, weekly, 
to the centurion; which sum, when collected, will amount, with 
the centurion’s sixpence, to ten shillings and one penny per 
week. As svon as this is accomplished and paid over to the 
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sub-treasurer of the Central Commiit:e, this section shall be 
complete, and shall be enrolled as No. 1, with the centurion’s 
name and residence attached to it; and so on to the extent of 
any number of sections, ‘The treasurer of each Central Com- 
mittee to remit all sams that come into his hands every month 
or six weeks to Sir C. Wolseley, the General Treasurer, who 
shall in return communicate to each Central Committee the 
whole sum or sums received by him.” 

Political consequences arises from numbers, knowledge, and 
wealth. Do we possess these requisites? Yes! our numbers 
make us terrific to our enemies; our knowledge shames the 
ignorance of the privileged classes: and if we want wealth, it 
is because we want union, Tne wages of three millions of 
Reformers, even at the low average of ten shillings per week, 
amount to seventy eight millions sterling per annum! And one 
single penny a W eek from each would raise the enormous sum of 
six hundred and fifty thousand pounds in one year, Such are 
the astonishing effects of numbers and organization! 

Approving this plan, which, as soon as it was promulgated, 

was adopted by the staunch reformers of Manchester, Not- 
tingham, Taunton, Leeds, Bolton, Blackburn, Barnsley, Roy- 
ton, Stoc kport, and various other towns, VW e, the Committee, 
who have long watched over the interests of reform here, have 
agreed to assume the designation of the Newcastle Central 
Committee ; and we now conjure you, by the holy name of 
Liberty—by the wrongs of those who have suffered in the pub- 
lic cause—by vour duty to yourselves, your families, and pos- 
terity, to rouse into activity ; - and let no good reformer cease 
his endeavours until he has enrolled the names of his honest 
neighbours in his subscription list. When there is a chance of 
success In so important a cause, every effort should be made. 
“ It will be a very small hamlet indeed that does not produce 
a (rusty man with a score of brothers, to be united to some ad- 
joining hamlet, to make up a section.” 

Brothers, let us be firm, active, and persevering—let no fac- 
tious juggle, no hypocritical cant, no unmanly insults, no ridi- 
cule or abuse betray us into a violation of the laws, relax our 
efforts, or dissipate the spirit of our union.—We are strong in 
the justice of our cause, and in the folly and embarrassment of 
our enemies. The boroughmonger system is now involved in ine 
extricable ditheulties—their monstrous and accursed financial 

fabric totters to its fall, while its supporters are beginning to be 
seized with dismay and horror. Well, let the seltish lords of 
the soil, the gripple merchant, and the stupid farmer, seek for 
relief from that quarter from whence their distress proceeded. _— 
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We are not so infatuated, We rest our hope of success upon 
our own knowledge, virtue, and energy. 

We do here again most distinctly disclaim any connection 
with the dec:ining political factions. —We carp not at the exer- 
cise of the just prerogatives of majesty ~We feel no interest in 
a change of the administration—And we hear with disgust the 
noisy declamations of a haughty aristocracy, that make a trattic 
of their countrymen’s rights, while they profess an attachment 
to liberty, Without a radical change in the representative sys- 
tem We can never become an united and flourishing people: 
and this necessary Reform will never be effected by the petty 
intrigues of party men—men who are strangers to the expan- 
sive, noble, and sublime virtue of frue Patriotism. 

(Signed) By order of the Conmnittee, 
W. WEATHERSTON, Secretary. 


Newcastle-npon-Tyne, Nov. 13th, 1821. 
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TRIUMPHANT RECEPTION OF SIR C. WOL- 
SELEY, ANDILIS WELCOME TO THE HOME 
OF HIS ANCESTORS. 





T promised my readers a letter on this subject; but the 
following spirited detail of the events, release me from 
the necessity of doing more than recommending it to the 
perusal of my readers. 


TO THE EDITOR, 

Sin,—T embrace the opportunity of forwarding to you an ac- 
count of the manner in which Sir C. Wolseley was received in this 
town, upon his being liberated from the fangs of his oppressors. 
My pen, however is mutein attempting to describe the feelings that 
animated the inhabitants on Wednesday last, upon learning that 
their Wonserey would be with them in the evening. The topic 
of conversation was, the manner in which thev should honoar the 
arrival of their * legislatorial attorney.’ Sir Charles was expected 
about eight o'clock : his carriage with four beautiful horses, to- 
cether with his two sons, wearing white hats as emblems of 
senuine radicalism, were in readiness to convey him to the man- 
sions of hisaveestors. Half past eight o’clock had passed and the 
Oxford Co: ch had not reached its destination. As the lateness of 
the hour increased, the number of people and the interest excited 
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by the desire to see the man they honoured, increased also. Thou- 
sands of heart-bealing citizens were anxiously awaiting the arrival 
of the only British Baronet who has ‘dared to be honest in the 
worst of times’ At length, about nine o'clock, the foe to op- 
pressors—the terror of despots—the fearless advocate of his coun- 
try’s freedom, SIR. CHARLES WOLSELEY, arrived in Birming- 
bam, after having suffered eighteen months incarceration in the 
prison of Abingdon. Nothing could exceed the enthusiasm of the 
peeple at this moment. As Sir Charles alighted from the coach, 
he was welcomed by the hearty congratulations of the assembled 
multitude. Hats, bonnets, and handkerchiefs were waved tri- 
umpbantly ta the air; and so great was the pressure to geta sight 
of the worthy Baronet, that it was with considerable difficulty a 
passage could be made for him to the door of the Swan Hotel. 
‘Wolseley for ever’ was the shout which vibrated on the ear like 
the sound of so many waterfalls. Sir Charles ascended the high 
flight of steps in front of the hotel, and silence being obtained, 
addressed the people in a speech of which the following is a brief 
outline :— 

‘Gent'emen,—I am happy to find myself again among the faith- 
fal and constitutional Reformers of Birmingham. (Cheers.) Tam 
the person whom you made choice of as your lecislatortal attorney, 
and although I did not exercise the functions of that high office, 
by going within the walis of the House of Commons, and there 
demanding that this populous and patriotic town should be repre- 
seated in) Parliament: rest assured, my friends, it was not be- 
cause | was afratd of doing so, but because circumstances proved 
it would not be worth my while to waste my breath in such a 
place. (Cheers. and cries of it would be of nouse.) Gentlemen, I 
was liberated from prison last night at twelve o’clock, previous to 
which a most extraordinary circumstance transpired, at least 1 fancy 
it extraordinary, cousidering this is a Christian-like country, and, 
as we are told, a land of freedom:—what 1 allude to was this—I 
was bound for my good behaviour, wyself in the sum of One 
Thousand Pounds, and two sureties of Five Hundred Pounds 
cach ; (shame! shame!) so that you see it is necessary 1 shou'd be 
very cautious in my proceedings; however, I do not intend to 
lock up my mouth so long as my tongue remains in it. (Cheers 
and laughter.) Gentlemen,—I will defend your liberties to the latest 
period of my existence. (Huzza! Wolseley for ever s) As Lhave 
just observed, Lam bound to be of good behaviour, though 1 do 
not know what some persons mean by ibat term; nevertheless, I 
do know, that, in my mind, the good behaviour of an Rnglishman 
consists in upholding the Rights and Liberties of his country. 
(Bravo!) If 1 wanted a stimulus to urge me forward in the cause 
atstake, I should find it in the reception Lhave this evening ex- 
perienced; but let me beg of you to believe that the branches 
of the Tree of Liberty are too deeply grafted in my bosom ever to 
be eradicated. (JV¥e know vi!) Lam the same man as I was before 
wy imprisonment. (Bravo!) You see me new, what | was then, 
and I am happy to find that you also are the same men still, and 
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J trust you will always remain so. (We will!) Gentlemen, If I 
desert you in the hour of need—if I leave you during the mighty 
struggle for England’s Liberty—if I commit any action that shall 
make you dissatisfied with your *‘legislatorial attorney,” ‘* take 
him behind the camp and stone him to death \’ 

Such was the honest language of a British Baronet to the people 
of Birmingham ; the most deafening plaudits sneceeded its conelu- 
sions. Sir Charles looked remarkable well, and delivered his speech 
with great animation, during which every head was uncovered, out 
of respect to this bold and generous hearted patriot. shortly after- 
wards, the worthy Baronet, after again addressed the people, 
calling upon them ‘to kick him out of Birmingham, when he 
‘‘neyvlected their interests,’ proceeded forward amid thunders of 
applause. The multitude followed the carriage with astonishing 
rapidity, which halted in Dale-end, where Sir Charles a third time 
addressed the people. The horses were now attempted to be loosed, 
but in consequence of the Barouet’s observation, that he had been 
long absent from his family, and was anxions to get home, promis- 
ing at the same time to revisit Birmingham very shortly, the ob- 
jeet was given up, aud the carriage again started; but in Stafford- 
street was met by such overwhelming wultitudes of people, that 
it was found impracticable to force a way through. Sir Charles here 
put his hand out of the window, and after shaking hands with hun- 
dreds of the assembled inhabitants, again exerted his eloquence to 
the following effect :— 

‘He was overjoyed at shaking hands with so many of his brave 
countrymen and countrywomen, who he was convinced were real 
sterling English people, and possessed real English hearts. (Cries 
of God bless you!) Hehad one favour to ask of them, would they 
grant it,—(Cries of we will, grant our lives !!!)—there was an indi. 
vidual whom he considered the bravest and most inflexible 
patriot in existence, and who at the present moment was languish- 
ing hisiife away in one of the pestilential strong holds of his op- 
pressors, he need scarcely say he alluded to the Captive of Iichester, 
HENRY HUNT—(the applauses here were like succeeding peuls of 
thunder,)—what Lask as a favour is, that three cheers be given 
for Mr. Hunt! (Nine limes nine distinet rounds of applause was 
given!) Youdo yourselves infinite honour by this demonstration 
of your feelings. Mr. Huntis aman who will ever contend for 
your happiness and your rights, and he will never suffer them to be 
Violated with impunity. By his conduct in bringing his gaoler to 
the bar of justice, he has proved that nothing is too great for him to 
undertake, and as he hias been successful in that mighty enterprise, 
I have oniy to add a prayer, that he may meet with like success in 
his warfare in behalf of the rights and liberties of old England.’ 

The Baronet now yielded to the ardent solicitations of the popu- 
lace to draw his carriage, and who drew it, with its illustrious 
owners more tian a mile beyond the suburbs of the town, were it 
halted, and Sir Charles after a fifth time addressing the multitude 
in amost forcible and energetic manner, proceeded rapidly towards 
Wolseley Park, which he reached at balf past one o’clock in the 
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morving. Thousands of people were collected fromm all the villages 
within ten miles round his residence, to hail bis arrival. About 
twoimiles from Wolseley Park, the horses were again taken from 
the carriage, and he was drawn by torch-light, amid the accla- 


mations of the people of Staffordshire to the home of his an- 
cestors. 


Birmingham, Nov. \Vith, 1821. 














TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr. Lewis, and Mr. Davison, confined in Oakham Gaol, request 


me to acknowledge on their parts the receipt of £1 4s. from a few 
friends to reform at Leicester. 


Nots.—An expression in a paragraph of a recent advertisement 
of Mr. Carhile, is calenlated to produce an erroncous impression in 
the minds of the Reformers, aud an injurious one as it respects the 
liberal treatment which the Black Dwarf has ever been ready to 
afford every individual circumstanced as that gentleman is. The 
paragraph is as follows: —** Rt. Carlile wishes to inform his friends, 
“(that he canaot answer them through the publicafions of Mr. 
* Cobbett, or Mr. Wooler, without the expense of an advertise- 
‘© ment ; a circumstance which they appear not to have taken into 
*t consideration.” Now the Brack Dware hashitherto admitted 
no adverlisements ; nor has any money ever been taken for the 
inscrtion of any article whatever. Several notices have been in- 
serted gretaitously for Mr. Carlile, as for others, without any 
thought of remuueration being either due, or required. Indeed 
we have almost every week some acknowledgment, or communi- 


cation to muke, for some party; and we are happy to be able to 
accommodate them in such manner. 


Receivev.—The ingenious communications of * Baroc,”’ for 
which he has our best thanks. “ Julius is reserved for our next. 





Printed and Published by T. J. WOOLER, 76, Fleet Street, 
where all communications (post paid) are requested to be ad- 
dressed. Svld at Nu. 4, Catherine Street, Strand. 














